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SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LITERATURE OF 
VITAL STATISTICS. 

By Gary N. Calkins. 



Among the many interesting and important works relating to the 
subject of vital statistics published during the past year we note a 
work of the first order, by Miss Brownell, on the " Significance of a 
Decreasing Birth Rate," which appeared in the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, July, 1894. 

The normal decrease of the birth rate in all civilized countries has 
caused extensive discussion, and has led to many theories regarding 
the significance of the peculiar phenomenon. It has led, on the one 
hand, to the reconsideration of the Malthusian doctrine, and, on the 
other, to the study of many new questions in sociology. The Mal- 
thusian doctrine is shown to be, to a certain extent, true, but, as we 
might expect from the laws of biology and evolution, there is also an 
" enhanced cost of individuation," and, in consequence, a diminishing 
birth rate. Among the sociological questions brought into discussion 
are inequalities of production and consumption, voluntary prevention 
of conception, etc., due or, to a certain extent, caused by increasing 
civilization. These are considered the direct cause of the decrease in 
birth rate by Hansen, Longstaff, Fothergill, Billings, Edson, and 
others. 

After a short review of the works of these different writers, Miss 
Brownell shows that the reasons advanced in explanation of the uni- 
versal phenomenon, though pertinent, are insufficient to explain all 
of the phenomena attendent upon a decreasing birth rate. This the 
author demonstrates by showing that in the United States the same 
facts are true for white people, who represent the most advanced 
civilization, and for colored people, who represent a less advanced 
civilization. She concludes that since the same phenomena are cur- 
rent amongst whites and blacks we must look for some other explana- 
tion than causes which are true of only an advanced civilization. 

Miss Brownell's data are taken from the United States Census 
Reports for 1880. She compares the birth rates of the white and 
colored population, and shows the relations between the birth rate 
and the death rate for nervous diseases, between the birth rate and 
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density of population, agricultural wealth, manufactured wealth, and 
the mortgage indebtedness. For convenience, the localities are aggre- 
gated in " grand groups," whose boundaries are determined by topo- 
graphical peculiarities, and which are made up from 111 "state 
groups." 

The first study is a comparison of the white and colored birth rates 
in the 10 grand groups in which the colored population forms 20 per 
cent or more of the total population. It was found that in four of the 
grand groups the birth rate was below the average for all whites in 
the 10 grand groups compared. Here also the birth rate of the 
colored population was found to be below the average birth rate of 
the colored population of the 10 grand groups. In four other grand 
groups the birth rates were above the average for both colored popu- 
lation and white, showing concurrence, therefore, in eight grand 
groups out of the ten. 

In the state groups, also, it is shown that the birth rates rise and 
fall together, in relation to the average birth rates for whites and 
blacks, in 15 out of the 23 groups where the colored population forms 
50 per cent or more of the total population. 

From this concurrence of phenomena, in both state and grand 
groups, Miss Brownell concludes that " there must be some under- 
lying cause that determines the birth rate of both white and colored 
population." The voluntary prevention of conception, which is con- 
sidered by a number of statisticians to be the chief cause of a decreas- 
ing birth rate, is shown to be entirely inadequate to explain the same 
phenomena among both whites and blacks. 

The relation of the birth rate to the deaths from nervous diseases 
is very interesting and instructive. Nervous diseases are selected 
because the death rate from this class of maladies is taken as a rough 
indication of the degree of civilization. The author found that in the 
21 grand groups wherever the birth rate is above the average the 
number of deaths from nervous diseases is below; or where the birth 
rate is below the average the death rate from these diseases is above ; 
and in only two grand groups did the deaths from nervous diseases 
and the birth rate rise or fall together in regard to their respective 
averages. The same opposition of birth rate and death rate from 
nervous diseases is shown for 86 of the 108 state groups compared. 
The deductions which the author draws from these facts are as fol- 
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lows: (1) The conditions that caused a high death rate from nervous 
diseases lowered the birth rate, and vice versa ; (2) in 39 states and ter- 
ritories out of the 47 the phenomena were opposed ; in two-thirds of 
these the birth rate was above the average, and the death rate from 
nervous diseases was below, hence the deduction can be made that in 
the other one-third the variations above and below the average must 
be proportionally greater, — in other words, " the conditions of life 
which cause such variations must be more intense." Among the 
states included in this "one-third" are the following: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District 
of Columbia, and Ohio. 

The same coherence is found between the birth rate and the value 
of manufactured products per capita and the value of agricultural 
products per capita. In 40 states and territories the birth rate and 
the value of manufactured products are opposed, 27 having a high 
birth rate and a low value of manufactured products. Twelve of these 
have also a low density of population, a low death rate from nervous 
diseases, and a low value of agricultural products per acre. Also, the 
value of agricultural products per acre and the birth rate oppose each 
other in 31 states and territories. 

The same general results were obtained, so far as they were ready, 
from the census reports for 1890. 

Miss Brownell draws the following conclusions from her study : 
(1) Whether or not it be true that the means spoken of by Dr. Bil- 
lings, M. Dumont, M. Lavasseur, and Dr. Edson has become an im- 
portant factor in the diminishing birth rate of civilized countries, it is 
evident that it is not the only factor, and that, quite apart from volun- 
tary prevention, there is a distinct problem to be investigated. This 
is shown by the fact that the white and colored birth rates vary 
together. 

(2) Mr. Spencer's generalization, that the birth rate diminishes as 
the rate of individual evolution increases, is confirmed by a compari- 
son of the birth rates with the death rates from nervous diseases, and 
also with the density of population, the values of agricultural and 
manufactured products, and the mortgage indebtedness. 

(3) The Malthusian theory in general, that population tends to 
increase faster than the means of subsistence, is not true of the United 
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States at the present time. In the regions where wealth increases 
most rapidly the population increases most slowly. 

In connection with Miss Brownell's work it is interesting to con- 
sider the international vital statistics of marriages and births as pub- 
lished in the Bulletin de L'lnstitut International de Statistique, Vol. 
VII. A condensed account of the same statistical work is given in 
the Allgerneines Statistische Archiv, by Georg von Mayr, and the fol- 
lowing figures are taken from the latter. The results cannot conve- 
niently be expressed in one table of figures. In general, it may be 
stated that the marriages decrease, to some extent, as well as the 
births, and for all countries, although the number of marriages per 
1000 population varies within certain limits, as does also the birth 
rate. First in regard to marriages. 

For convenience, the countries are divided into grand divisions : 
Central Europe, Northwest Europe, Southeast Europe, Southwest 
Europe, Eastern Europe, and America. 

The most uniformly high marriage rates are shown for the countries 
of Central Europe (Germany, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, 
Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Netherlands, and Belgium). These 
countries average eight marriages to every 1000 of the population. 
The highest figures are shown for Hungary, with an average of 9.61 
marriages annually since 1874. The lowest is Belgium, with an aver- 
age of 7.05 per 1000. In Northwestern Europe (Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland) the general 
average is lower (6.05 per 1000), and varies between the highest rate 
in England and Wales (7.66 per 1000) and the lowest rate in Ireland 
(4.45 per 1000). In Southwestern Europe (including France, Spain, 
and Italy) the average is 7.05 per 1000, the highest being 7.76 in 
Italy, the lowest, 6.78, in Spain. In Southeast Europe (Servia, 
Eoumania, and Greece) statistics were collected for only a few of the 
19 years. The figures for these years, however, are exceptionally 
high, the average being for Servia 10.4 per 1000. In Eastern Europe 
also (Russia and Finland) the marriage rate is relatively high (8.93 
per 1000 for the former, and 7.56 for the latter). In America (Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Khode Island) the rates vary between an 
average of 9.76 for Rhode Island, and 7.76 for Connecticut. 

In every country of Central P^urope, except Belgium, which has 
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remained about the same, the marriage rate has gradually decreased 
since 1874. The same is true of the division Northwest Europe, 
except Scotland and Ireland. In Southwest Europe the same phe- 
nomenon holds for France, and, to a less extent, for Italy. In Spain 
the rate decreased rapidly until 1888, but has increased steadily since 
that year. In Southwest Europe the rate has decreased for Servia, 
but remains about the same for the other countries. In Russia and 
Finland the rate has steadily decreased, as it has also in New England. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from these marriage statistics 
are (1) the marriage rates in different parts of the world are only 
slightly different ; (2) the marriage rate since 1874 has steadily 
decreased in all countries, a fact which may throw some light on the 
cause of the decreasing birth rate. 

The birth rate for a series of years in various countries of the world 

is naturally interesting, but more especially so when we consider it in 

the light of Miss Brownell's work on the Significance of a Decreasing 

Birth Rate, and the degree of civilization of the countries considered. 

Table I. Birth Rates foe all Countries. 



Country. 



Russia 

Hungary 

Servia 

Roumania 

Saxony 

Austria 

Prussia 

Wurtemburg. 

Bavaria 

Italy 

Germany 

Spain 

Finland 

Netherlands. . 
England and Wales 

Scotland 

Denmark 

Norway 

Belgium 

Switzerland... 

Sweden 

Greece 

Massachusetts 

France 

Ireland 

Rhode Island.. 
Connecticut.. . 



Average 
19 Years 
1874-92. 


3 


OO 

£ 


o 

OO 

OO 

I 


CO 
Oi 


05 
OO 
OO 

Is 

» 


o 

OO 
OO 

<V 


□O 

3 


Difference 
between 
1874-92. 


49.2 


50.4 


48.6 


48.7 


49.5 


48.5 


49.2 


48.5* 


—1.9 


43.8 


42.7 


43.3 


42.9 


44.7 


45.4 


43.6 


42.3t 


—0.4 


43.0 


41.8 


33.2 


40.4 


46.9 


42.3 


44.3 


42.1 


+0.3 


42.5 










42.2 


42.3 


42.0 




42.3 


44.1 


44.2 


41.7 


41.3 


42.0 


42.8 


40.0 


—4.1 


38.5 


39.7 


38.7 


37.7 


38.3 


38.2 


38.1 


38.4t 


—1.3 


38.4 


39.8 


39.6 


37.7 


36.3 


37.6 


37.0 


36.3 


—3.5 


38.2 


43.7 


44.0 


39.8 


36.7 


35.7 


33.5 


33.9 


—9.6 


38.0 


41.0 


41.6 


38.3 


36.7 


36.6 


35.9 


34.9 


—5.1 


37.7 


34.9 


37.0 


33.9 


37.2 


37.0 


38.3 


36.4 


—1.3 


37.7 


40.1 


40.1 


37.6 


36.6 


37.0 


36.4 


35.7 


—4.4 


36.0 




36.0 


35.4 


35.6 


36.9 


36.4 


35.9 


—0.1 


35.5 


37.7 


38.0 


36.3 


35.6 


35.1 


33.2 


34.0t 


—3.7 


34.9 


36.4 


36.6 


35.5 


34.3 


34.6 


33.4 


32.0 


—4.4 


33.4 


36.0 


36.0 


34.3 


33.5 


32.8 


31.1 


30.5 


—5.5 


33.1 


35.6 


35.3 


33.6 


32.7 


32.9 


30.9 


30.8 


—4.8 


31.3 


30.9 


32.3 


31.8 


31.8 


32.6 


31.3 


29.5 


—1.4 


30.9 


30.6 


31.8 


30.8 


31.1 


30.9 


29.9 


30.8t 


+0.8 


30.7 


32.9 


32.3 


31.1 


30.5 


29.6 


29.1 


28.6 


—4.3 


30.3 


30.4 


32.0 


29.7 


28.6 


27.9 


27.7 


28.1 


—2.3 


29.5 


30.7 


30.9 


29.4 


28.9 


29.7 


27.7 


28.2t 


—2.5 


26.6 


30.1 


30.0 


24.3 


21.1 


27.8 






—2.3 


25.7 


28.3 


25.3 


24.8 


25.4 


25.4 


26.2 


27.8 


—0.5 


24.4 


26.2 


25.5 


24.7 


24.9 


24.1 


23.1 


22.5 


—3.7 


24.2 


26.7 


26.4 


24.6 


23.5 


23.2 


22.7 


22.5 


—4.2 


23.5 


24.8 


22.6 


22.1 


23.6 


23.5 


23.6 


24.2 


—0.6 


21.7 


24.7 


22.3 


21.7 


23.5 


22.3 


22.6 


24.7 





a p a 



—1.39 

—2.12 
—5.04 



—1.53 
—1.25 
—1.60 
—2.06 
—1.85 
—0.13 
—1.60 
+1.36 
—2.08 
—1.21 
—0.79 
—0.54 
—1.43 
—1.07 
+0.06 
—0.80 
—1.42 
—0.05 
—0.15 
—0.71 
+0.02 
—0.64 
—0.39 



Note.— Figures for the New England states are not quite exact, but they differ so little from 
the correct figures that I have not changed them. * 1890. 1 1891. 
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For the sake of comparison, I have formed a table of the average 
birth rate since 1874 for each country, and the annual birth rate for 
every third year since that time. See Table I, page 107. 

The figures in the last two columns show the approximate decrease 
or increase between the birth and marriage rates of the years 1892 
and 1874. The birth rate has decreased in every country, except 
Servia and Norway, and here the increase is slight. But the marriage 
rate has also decreased, although not always in proportion to the 
birth rate. These exceptions deserve especial notice, for they are 
countries in which the birth rate per 1000 is greatest. Thus the 
decrease of the birth rate in Russia, Hungary, and Servia is counter- 
balanced by the equal or greater decrease of the marriage rate (note 
especially Servia). I cannot interpret these facts, but it is apparent 
that there is some connection between the degree of civilization and 
the decrease of the birth rate. 

According to the speculations of Mr. Herbert Spencer, we should 
expect to find with a decreasing birth rate a corresponding decrease 
in the death rate. With this in view, the following table has been 
prepared from the international statistics in the Report of the Registrar- 
General of England for the year 1891 : — 

Table II. 



Country. 



Hungary 

Austria 

Prussia 

Italy 

Germany 

Netherlands 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Denmark 

Norway 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Massachusetts. . 

France 

Ireland... '. 

Rhode Island 



Death Rates in Different Countries. 



4 K 



<0 Q 



33.7 
30.6 
25.6 
28.6 
26.0 
22.6 
20.3 
20.4 
19.0 
16.9 
21.4 
22.1 
17.6 
19.5 
22.8 
18.0 
17.3 



« £ 



35.4 
31.7 
25.9 
30.3 
20.7 
22.7 
22.2 
23.2 
20.0 
18.2 
20.5 
22.3 
20.3 
19.7 
21.1 
17.3 
10.3 



36.3 
31.6 
25.6 
28.3 
26.4 
22.2 
20.3 
20.6 
18.7 
16.9 
21.1 
23.5 
18.7 
18.4 
21.6 
17.5 
17.2 



37.1 

29.8 
25.5 

30.8 
26.0 
23.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.4 
15.9 
22.3 
21.9 
18.1 
19.8 
22.8 
19.8 
17.5 



32.1 
30.1 
25.6 
27.5 
25.9 
21.8 
19.6 
20.2 
18.4 
17.1 
20.8 
20.4 
17.3 
20.1 
22.2 
19.2 
19.1 



31.6 
29.4 
26.1 
28.7 
26.2 
21.8 
19.5 
18.0 
18.2 
16.1 
21.1 
20.7 
16.6 
18.6 
22.5 
17.8 
18.8 



20.8 
27.3 
23.2 
25.6 
23.7 
20.1 
18.2 
18.4 
18.0 
17.4 
19.1 
20.3 
16.0 
19.2 
20.5 
17.4 
10.0 



32.3 
27.9 
22.9 
26.2 
23.4 
20.7 
20.2 
20.7 
20.0 
17.5 
21.0 
20.8 
17.0 
10.4 
22.6 
18.4 
18.6 



Comparison of the Decrease of 

Birth, Marriage, and 

Death Rates. 



u 3 ■a 



—3.1 

—3.8 
—3.0 
—4.1 
—3.3 
—2.0 
—2.0 
—2.5 
—0.0 
—0.7 
+0.5 
—1.1 
-4.3 
—0.3 
+1.2 
+1.1 
+2.3 



MS 

■§ a S 

•° « -a 
® » 5 

§ if § 
5^ 



—2.12 
—1.25 
—1.60 
—0.13 
—1.60 
—1.21 
—0.79 
—0.54 
—1.43 
—1.07 
+0.06 
—0.80 
—1.40 
—0.15 
—0.71 
+0.02 
—0.64 



o - 






<u .a " * 



—0.4 
—1.3 
—3.5 
—1.3 
—4.4 
—4.4 
—5.5 
—4.8 
—1.4 
+0.8 
—4.3 
—2.3 
—2.5 
—0.8 
-3.1 
—4.3 
—0.8 
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The report of the Registrar-General unfortunately gives only about 
one-half of the countries represented in the preceding table. But 
from the few that are given we see that the death rates are high 
wherever the birth rates are high, so that, with the single exception 
of Italy, 10 of the countries can be arranged in the same order as in 
the preceding table, as far down as Norway. The last three columns 
of Table II show this relation. The harmony shown by Denmark 
and Norway is particularly interesting. Here the decreased birth 
rate is balanced by the decreased marriage rate, while the death rate 
shows only slight variations. 

In drawing conclusions from these facts it must be borne in mind 
that during the last 30 years sanitary improvements have been per- 
haps the chief direct factor in the reduction of the death rate. A 
country might have a birth rate, for example, in 1894, that is greater 
than the birth rate 30 years ago, while the death rate, by reason of 
modern sanitary methods, is lower than at the earlier period. Mas- 
sachusetts seems to show such a phenomenon. The birth rate in 
1891 (27.4) was much higher than the average birth rate for 19 
years (25.7), while the death rate in 1891 (19.6) remained about the 
same as the average (19.5). This factor, therefore, tends to counter- 
act the seeming natural law concerning birth and deaths. 

An American upon glancing upon the above international statistics 
might well be struck with the poor representation of the United 
States. Of our 51 states and territories only three, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, are represented. This is due to the 
lack of statistics, owing to our miserable registration laws. It is a 
great pleasure, therefore, to note any improvement in our various 
reports, such as that shown in the Registration Report of Michigan 
for the year 1892.* Michigan registration laws are not exhaustive, 
and the returns, therefore, are incomplete, making birth, marriage, 
and death rates too small in proportion to the population. The value 
of the report is in the editing, and in this respect it excels all other 
reports. It is comparative throughout, and therefore of value to the 
most casual reader, while the inaccuracies, due to incomplete regis- 
tration, and leading to erroneous conclusions, are carefully indicated 
by the editor. The actual value of the statistics is questionable, the 

* Twenty-Sixth Annual Report Relating to the Registry and Returns of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths in Michigan for the Year 1892. 
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rates being estimated at about 60 per cent of the probable truth ; but 
the comparative rates for different age periods, for different diseases, 
etc., are carefully worked out and tabulated, and these furnish data 
for valuable demographical conclusions. 



All recent contributions to vital statistics demonstrate that while 
the death rate is in general decreasing the birth rate is decreasing at 
a still greater rate. Dr. Fr. Probst shows this for the German Em- 
pire for the year 1892,* as compared with the year 1891 and the pre- 
ceding 10 years. A tabular summary will doubtless give the best 
idea of this phenomenon. The figures give the proportion of the mar- 
riages, birth, and deaths per 1000 of the population. 





Year. 


Marriages. 


Births. 


Deaths. 






1883 


7.82 


38.18 


30.11 






1884 


7.89 


38.68 


29.35 






1885 


7.66 


37.62 


30.14 






1886 


7.81 


37.97 


29.41 






1887 


7.82 


38.19 


28.87 






1888 


7.92 


37.89 


29.23 






1889 


7.49 


37.85 


27.25 






1890 


7.55 


36.65 


29.37 






1891 


7.72 


38.11 


27.91 






1892 


7.79 


36.15 


28.76 





The year 1892 is characterized by a small increase in marriages, a 
slight increase over the preceding year in deaths, and a considerable 
decrease in the number of births, the birth rate being smaller than in 
any other year of the decennium. Although the death rate was 
greater in 1892 than in the preceding year, the increase took place 
among adults father than among children under 5 years of age. In 

1891 there were 326,256 deaths of children under 5 years of age; in 

1892 the number rose te 328,920, while the deaths of older persons, 
347,059 in 1891, rose to 364,501 in 1892, a much greater proportional 
increase than for children. This increase took place chiefly among 
persons between 50 and 80 years of age, whereas for persons between 
the ages of 20 and 30 years there was a slight decrease in the number 
of deaths. It would be- an interesting study to trace the causes of 
these phenomena, and to show their relations to the causes of death. 
Figures relating to the causes of death are, unfortunately, not given. 

*Die Bewegung der Bevdlkerung im Solarjahre 1892. Statistisclie Monatschrift. 
XX Jg. Jan. Heft. 
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Dr. H. Neumann,* in the Jahrhucher fur Nationalokonomie und 
Statistik, 1894, devotes 50 pages to the consideration of the illegiti- 
mate children of Berlin. He discusses their social standing, their 
fate, and the social condition of the parents. He finds that the size of 
the city does not affect the immorality. Berlin occupies the seventh 
place in regard to the number of illegitimate births, while its popula- 
tion is the greatest of all of the cities compared. 

The social condition of the fathers is difficult to get, but in all of 
the cities compared the greatest number of fathers were laborers, 
hand-workers, and tradesmen. The social position of mothers is more 
easily ascertained ; more than half are in personal service as maids, 
cooks, etc. While the fathers are usually well-to-do, the mothers, as 
a rule, are originally innocent, but are forced into immorality by the 
pressure of want. There are very few illegitimate children born of 
professionally prostitute mothers. 

The foundlings' home affords the most trustworthy statistics for 
illegitimates. Here the social condition of the mothers and their 
work are important factors. Those who are able to take care of 
their children seldom abandon them, but those who cannot take care 
of their offspring, notably nurses and servants, are obliged to leave 
them. Most abandoned children, furthermore, are left at the age of 
two months. This is partly explained by the above facts, for the 
mother would not be able to resume work for about four weeks. 

The fate of the foundlings is of interest. Many die, in spite of all 
possible care, the death rate for all illegitimate children being about 
one and three quarters more than the rate for legitimate children. 
Some leave the city, and others are legitimatized by the subsequent 
marriage of their parents. In these ways the number of illegitimate 
children is reduced by about 80 per cent during the first five years ; 
after this time it is almost impossible to follow their history. Of the 
cases that are known, 25 per cent of males and 8 per cent of females 
were arrested for robbery before their 25th year. Only a small num- 
ber became prostitutes. 



Professor Joh. Karup and Dr. R. Gollmer,'f in the Jahrhucher filr 
Nationalokomie und Statistik, give an extensive paper on the mor- 
tality statistics of teachers in schools and colleges. Their main results 
can be summarized in the following table : — 

*XHe unehelichen Kinder in Berlin und ihr Schutz. Jahrb. f. Nationalok. u. Statistik, 
III Folge, Bd. 7, 4 Heft. 

\Die Mortalitatsverhaltnisse der Lehrer nach den Erfahrungen der Lebensversicher- 
ungstankf. D. in Gotha. Jahrb. f. Nationalok. u. Statistik, III Folge, Bd. 8, 2 Heft. 
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Table III. 





Elementary Teachers. 


~ m 1 University 
Gymnasium Teachers. 1 _ 

i Teachers. 

i 


Medical 
Teachers. 


Percentages of Deaths. 


Age Periods. 


Age Periods. 


Age Period. 


Age Period. 




21-45. 46-60. 


61-90. 


21-15. 


46-60. 


61 -90. 


26-90. 


26-90. 


Total Deaths. ( Periods -% 


6.48 1 15.92 


60.91 


5.74 


15.42 


60.10 


19.71 




Per Cent. ( Total % 


17.51 


10.87 




Infectious 5 Periods. % 


1.25 j 1.97 1 2.27 


0.99 


1.14 


1.77 


1.41 




Diseases. ( Tota , % 


1.65 




1.32 






Constitutional ( Periods '% 


0.40 j 1.88 j 7.73 


0.53 


1.88 


7.43 


2.05 




Diseases. { Total % 


1.96 




1.99 






Nervous C^riods. % 


0.41 1 1.72 1 10.31 


0.84 


2.90 


12.31 


3.58 




Diseases. £ TotaL % 


2.28 




3.20 






Pulmonary ( Periods - % 


2.88 [ 0.01 1 19.97 


1.86 


4.06 


14.75 


3.84 




Diseases. j Tota , % 


6.40 




4.47 






Circulatory ( Periods. % 


0.33 j 1.73 I 9.79 


0.53 


2.22 


13.53 


4.86 




Diseases. ( TotaJ % 


2.17 




2.99 






Diseases of , Periods. % 


0.68 1 1.24 1 5.77 


0.47 


1.31 


4.00 


1.41 




Organs. ' Total. % 


1.61 




1.36 






Urinary j Periods. % 


0.16 I 0.57 1 3.28 


0.12 


0.08 


3.66 


2.15 


Diseases. ( Total % 


0.74 




0.82 




Skin C Periods. % 


0.05 1 0.13 1 0.61 


0.03 


0.10 


0.89 


0.38 




Diseases. £ Tota , % 


0.16 




0.18 






j Periods. % 


0.12 j 0.29 | 0.09 


0.15 


0.34 


0.11 


0.20 


0.30 


( Total. % 


0.19 




0.21 




(Periods. % 


0.12 1 0.24 j 0.92 


0.15 


0.10 


0.67 


0.51 


0.30 


( Total. % 


0.27 


0.21 


Diseases of Sexual 
Organs. % 











N. B. — The figures are taken from insurance reports, and represent the percentages among insured teachers. 



